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ures. If two Chambers are chosen upon the same basis, by the
same electors, and for the same term of office, they will be actu-
ated by the same feelings and interests; they will be substan-
tially one body, though two in form. And if all legislative
power be in one popular body, all other power, sooner or
later, will be there also. There can be no sufficient check be-
tween two Chambers without some difference of origin, or
interest, or feeling; and the great question had been, in this
country, where to find, or how to create, this difference in
governments entirely elective and popular.

In the actual circumstances of the State, Mr. Webster said,
the question was not whether a representation in one branch,
by districts, in proportion to their public taxes, was the best
mode of constituting the necessary difference between the two
branches, but whether it was better than no mode; for the
whole practice and spirit of the people were opposed to the
introduction of differences in the qualifications of electors, or
of the persons to be chosen, or in the manner of making the
appointments. They had therefore to consider the question,
whether property, not as an element of personal power in pro-,
portion to the amount of personal possessions, but in a general
sense, and in a general form, should have its weight and influ-
ence in political arrangements.

In the discussion, of this part of the subject, lie exhibited
his thorough understanding of the fact that republican govern
ment, as it has grown up in this country, rests not more on
political constitutions than on the laws which regulate the
descent and distribution of property. He maintained then,
as he always maintained, that our constitutions are the fruit
of the general equality of property which our laws and cus-
toms have produced; an equality which began before we had
consiatatioiis, and which fixed the future frame and forms of
our governments., In the great central fact of the division
of the soil among a multitude of small proprietors, tending
constantly to produce a general distribution of all property, lay
the truth that, in. the distribution,of political power, the inter-
ests of property may be- eomgulted and provided for, without
divorcing them from the.mt^ests of the people. In aU coun-
tries, it is true that, in the absence of military force, political